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fidence in the fairness and legality of the court. The majority
of cases that came before it were, in numerical order, suits for
alimony and divorce, then adultery and other moral offences, and
thirdly simony, drunkenness, and other sins of the clergy.1
However there is no doubt that the court of high commission
was intensely disliked. Since the number of ministers deprived
for puritanism is so small as to be almost negligible,2 the court's
unpopularity must be explained on other grounds. Certainly its
abolition, together with that of the coercive powers of ecclesiasti-
cal courts in general, was voted in 1641 without any opposition,
after many speeches had been previously made condemning
it.3 Presumably animosity arose from the feeling that the exis-
tence and procedure of the court were alike contrary to the
principles of English law. It may be, too, that many shared the
sentiments Burton expressed in 1636, that it was manifestly
unfair that bishops and other ecclesiastics, when charged with
innovations, should sit as judges upon their accusers. In other
words, the court first aroused keen resentment when the judges
were also parties to suits.4
It is clear that by 1640 the puritans were wholly estranged
from the church. Whereas in 1603 they had asked only for
the modification of, or permission to omit, certain ceremonies
acknowledged by the heads of the church to be 'things indif-
ferent*, forty years later they clamoured for the abolition of
episcopacy. The propaganda they directed against the Laudian
bishops was often unfair, inasmuch as it either treated Armi-
nianism and popery as synonymous terms or implied that the
one inevitably led to the other. Much of its success was due to
the national prejudice against Roman Catholicism, and to fervid
appeals to the people to stand firm in the religion for which the
Marian martyrs had died. Nevertheless it is probable that the
Anglican leaders were mainly to blame for their own downfall,
partly because of the disastrous effects of trying to impose a
liturgy on Scotland and partly because they sought to buttress
the church by an alliance with the Crown, instead of depending
on the inherent strength of Anglicanism. They deliberately ac-
cepted, on behalf of the church, a theory of monarchy that
1  R. G. Usher, Rise and Fall of th* High Commission (1913), pp. 250-7, 333-4.
2  Sec Gardiner, x, App. ii.
3  It is remarkable that ecclesiastical courts supply the first head of Pym's first
speech to the Long Parliament. (D'Ewes Journal, p, 8.)
4  Apology of an Appcalc> p, 6.